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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM THE WEST. 

BT J. A. ALLEN. 

II. NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF COLORADO. 

Colorado Territory embraces portions of two very different 
geographical regions, its eastern half consisting of plains and its 
western being exceedingly mountainous, including several of the 
highest peaks of the Rocky Mountain system. These two regions 
are as diverse faunally as they are in physical features. The orni- 
thological character of the eastern half of the territory differs lit- 
tle from that of the adjoining portions of Kansas, already briefly 
noticed in the Naturalist for May, p. 263. On entering the moun- 
tains, however, one immediately meets with many species of birds 
not seen on the Plains, whilst only a few of those characteristic of 
the Plains are found in the mountain district, and these only in the 
broad valleys or " Parks" which repeat most of the characteristic 
features of the Plains. Owing to the prevalence of forests and 
the highly diversified character of the surface in the western dis- 
trict, the number of species of birds found within it greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the eastern, there being in western Colorado in the 
breeding season rather more than the average number of species 
found during the same season in an equal area of any portion of 
the wooded region to the eastward of the Mississippi River, and 
more than twice the number found in corresponding areas on the 
Plains. 

As would naturally be expected, we already find in the narrow 
timber-belts that extend down from the mountains along the 
streams for a short distance into the Plains a few of the species 
characteristic of the mountains ; just as on the eastern border of 
the Plains many of the forest birds of the eastern portion of the 
United States follow up the stream to the farthest limit of arbo- 
real vegetation. On entering the foothills, however, we are fairly 
within the mountain fauna ; and as« we advance westward to the 
more elevated valleys, and thence to the timber line of the Snowy 
Range, we gradually meet with new forms and lose sight of some 
that were among the most numerous near the eastern base of the 
mountains. 
(342) 
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The observations herein detailed, were made during a journey 
from Denver through the mountains to South Park, by way of the 
usual stage road to Fairplay, and thence up the South Platte to 
Mount Lincoln. Retracing our steps to Fairplay, we struck east- 
ward across the Park to the eastern spurs of the main chain, cross- 
ing these near the northern base of Pike's Peak to Colorado City, 
and thence to Denver along the western edge of the Great Plains 
The journey occupied about five weeks, and, as we left Denver July 
6th, was chiefly made daring the nesting season of the birds. We 
entered the foothills at a point about fifteen miles southwest of 
Denver, where Bear Creek emerges from the mountains and enters 
the Plains. Leaving immediately this stream, however, we crossed 
a low divide and struck Turkey Creek, and for many miles wound 
along its wild canon up into the mountains. We afterwards 
crossed another divide and reached the North Fork of the South 
Platte River, and continuing our southwesterly course, through 
valleys and over moderate heights, finally entered South Park 
at its northeastern extremity, by a pass about ten thousand feet 
above sea-level. The vegetation of the foothills was scanty, and 
the hills themselves sparsely wooded, the aridity of the climate 
along the eastern base of the mountains being nearly as great 
as that of the adjoining plains. Along Turkey Creek rain in 
summer is evidently far more frequent than to the eastward, the 
country here being well forested. The slopes of the mountains 
are heavily clothed with different kinds of pines and spruces, 
whilst the streams are densely fringed with willows, alders, and 
several small species of poplars and birches. Here thousands of 
bright flowers everywhere dot the valleys, so that with the pic- 
turesqueness of the scenery, the beauty of these mountain glens 
is doubtless rarely equalled elsewhere on the continent. Here 
also is a spot of fascinating interest to the ornithologist ; this 
immediate region being apparently one of the richest in bird-life 
to be found in this part of the Rocky Mountains. 

Passing on to the North Fork of the South Platte, we find a 
somewhat less varied fauna and flora, we having left behind us 
many species of both the birds and flowers that made Turkey 
Creek valley so attractive. Here and there the valley of the 
North Fork spreads oat into broad grassy bottom-lands, which 
are already the homes of enterprising mountaineers, whose rude 
log-cabins one meets with unexpected frequency. Further on, the 
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mountains are still less heavily wooded, with here and there wide 
grassy openings ; the flowers are less numerous, the animal life 
less varied, the birds especially being notably scarcer, whilst 
everywhere there are evidences of a rather arid climate. South 
Park itself is almost as arid as the Plains, with much the same 
vegetation and general aspects, representing, in fact, the Plains 
in miniature. 

Following along the northern edge of the Park we pass Fair- 
play and follow up the valley of the South Platte to its source at 
the northern base of Mount Lincoln. The Platte valley above 
Fairplay is again a moister region, with a richer flora and fauna 
and with the declivities of the hills heavily wooded. The abun- 
dance of large bright flowers is again a conspicuous feature, 
even to considerably above timber line, the grassy slopes far 
above the limit of the coniferous vegetation being thickly set 
with flowers of richest tints, even at altitudes exceeding thirteen 
thousand feet. Camping a week near the eastern base of Mount 
Lincoln, at the old mining town of Montgomery, and making 
excursions to the tops of the neighboring peaks, we then retraced 
our steps to Fairplay, and continued thence eastward across South 
Park to the eastern spurs of the mountains. These spurs we find 
are irregularly wooded, with frequent grassy intervals of consider- 
able extent, forming a series of little Parks. There is not much 
that is attractive in the scanty vegetation, and birds and animals 
of all kinds are scarce, the country being again comparatively 
arid. In the valley of the North Fork oats and potatoes of the 
finest quality are raised, though liable to injury from frosts, but 
the dryness of the climate in and about South Park, though a 
milder region, renders irrigation necessary for the production of 
grains and vegetables. It is nevertheless an excellent grazing 
country, stock wintering well here, as in fact in all the principal 
mountain valleys, gathering their own subsistence in winter as 
well as in summer. From Colorado City to Denver our road led 
quite near to the foothills. The streams were well fringed 
with willows and cottonwoods, with here and there detached and 
rather open patches of coniferous forest on the ridges, as well as 
occasionally adjacent to the streams ; hence we have here, as pre- 
viously remarked, a commingling of the birds of the mountains 
with those of the Plains. 

With this meagre sketch of the country traversed we can now 
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more intelligently return to the birds. Among the more common 
birds that one meets with along the streams of the western edge of 
the Great Plains are such familiar eastern species as the kingbird, 
catbird, brown thrush, and the Baltimore and orchard orioles, all 
of which appear to find their western limit in Colorado at the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, though further north some of them range 
nearly or quite across the continent. Of other species characteris- 
tic of the western edge of the Plains are many that occur not 
only eastwardly to the Atlantic, but also westward to the Pacific, 
as the robin, j-ellow warbler (Dendrceca cestiva) the cliff, barn, 
white-bellied and rough-winged swallows, the meadow lark, house 
wren, yellow-breasted chat, nipping, field, Lincoln's, and bay- 
winged sparrows, the black-capped titmouse, red-winged black- 
bird, red-headed woodpecker, Carolina dove, kingfisher, yellow bird 
or goldfinch, marsh and sparrow hawks, the killdeer plover and 
spotted sandpiper, nearly all of which were seen more or less fre- 
quently throughout most of our journey in the mountains, as well as 
at their eastern base. The loggerhead shrike was occasionally seen 
as were also such common species of the Plains as the lark finch, 
lark bunting, black-headed grosbeak, mountain plover and Arkan- 
sas flycatcher, all except the loggerhead being exclusively western 
species. Say's flycatcher was common near the mountains ; 
the western solitary vireo (Vireo phtmbeus Cones), the west- 
tern wood pewee, an JEmpidonax, and the warbling vireo were 
all frequent, and were met with occasionally in the mountains up 
to about ten thousand feet. The horned lark was abundant at all 
favorable localities up to about the same altitude, above which no 
localities such as it usually frequents were met with. The moun- 
tain mockingbird was not only present here, but was also observed 
at a considerably greater altitude. Of the western forest birds, 
Audubon's warbler, the violet-green swallow, the arctic bluebird, 
the arctic towhe, the green-tailed or Blanding's finch (Pipilo cJdoru- 
rus) the western indigobird or lazuli finch, Lewis's woodpecker, 
Woodhouse's and the great-crested jays, Brewer's blackbird, the 
magpie and raven, were all more or less common, but far more 
so in the foothills than on the plains. 

All the above named birds were met with in the vicinity of 
Denver, or on the journey between Colorado City and Denver. 
Entering the mountains many of them become much more frequent. 
Among the foothills the common redstart was also common. The 
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chestnut-backed snowbird ( Junco caniceps) was first seen at about 
seven thousand feet, above which it was common to about the 
timber line. Near this point ( seven thousand feet ) the white 
crowned sparrows, the black-capped fly catching- warbler ( Wilsonia 
pusilla), Macgillivray's warbler, the pigmy nuthatch and the 
yellow-bellied woodpecker also first became common, as did also 
Nuttall's whippoorwill, though the latter doubtless ranges down to 
the base of the foothills. It was near this point that the arctic 
towhe, the lazuli finch, the catbird, yellow-breasted chat, black- 
headed grosbeak and brown thrush disappeared. The violet-green 
swallow, the American ouzel, the broad-tailed humming bird, the 
pine finch and the rock wren, though essentially birds of the 
mountains, were all more or less common among the foothills, and 
were even seen several miles out on the Plains. 

As already remarked, we found Turkey Creek valley richer in 
birds than any other part of the mountains we visited. Along its 
upper part, and on the north fork of the South Platte, Macgillivray's 
warbler was one of the birds most frequently observed, and, except- 
ing Audubon's warbler, which was only moderately frequent, was 
the only warbler noticed. It was everywhere common along the 
streams, keeping generally concealed among the willows, its song 
being very sweet and attractive. Blanding's finch was equally 
numerous, and its peculiar song was fully as pleasing. It in no 
respect resembles the eastern towhe, with which and its allies it 
is associated by systematic writers, far more resembling the group 
of sparrows so familiarly represented at the East by the white- 
throat, than any other group — resembling these in its habits, song 
and general aspect, and from which it differs chiefly in its relatively 
longer tail. The chipping sparrow was frequent, and we occasion- 
ally met with little parties of the chestnut-backed snowbird, which 
in notes, habits and general appearances so nearly resembles the 
common eastern snowbird as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
it when a few yards distant. The great crested jay (Cyanura 
macrolopha), was everywhere conspicuous, and though so different 
in color and other features, forcibly reminds one of the eastern 
bluejay, being fully as restless and noisy. The magpie, though 
less frequent and more wary, was scarcely less prominent, possess- 
ing many of the ways and the garrulousness of its near allies, the 
jays. Lewis's woodpecker was perhaps the most numerous of the 
Picidw, though the red-shafted and red-headed were common, as 
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were also the hairy and yellow-bellied. Lewis's differed considera- 
bly from the others in habits, rising into the air almost vertically 
to a great height, apparently in pursuit of insects, descending 
again as abruptly to repeat soon the same manoeuvre. The 
specimens of hairy woodpecker taken by us represented typically 
the form known as Harris's woodpecker, which differs from the 
eastern form in being darker, with fewer of the rounded white 
spots on the wings. The plumage of the old birds was much worn 
and very ragged and the white of the belly deeply stained with 
dusky, but the full-grown young were as white below as in the 
eastern forfn, showing the dusky color of the old birds on these 
parts to be the result of stains acquired from the fire-blackened 
trees. 

The pigmy nuthatch was also numerous, more resembling in its 
habits the kinglets and titmice, — like them hunting about the 
extremities of the branches, hanging head downwards — than the 
common larger species of the East. It is not only gregarious 
with those of its own kind, but associates freely with the titmice 
and the ruby crowned kinglet, all keeping up a lively, social 
twitter. The violet-green swallow, one of the most beautiful of 
the Hirundines, was everywhere numerous, breeding in deserted 
woodpeckers' holes, and far outnumbering all the other Hirun- 
dines together. A single specimen of Townsend's flycatcher, a 
bird somewhat allied to the thrushes, though generally associated 
with the chatterers, and formerly with the flycatchers, was 
taken on Deer Creek. Wilson's thrush was observed at intervals, 
and the hermit thrush was everywhere quite common. The broad- 
tailed humming bird (Selasojolioriisplatycercus), the only represent- 
ative of the TrochilicUe, was excessively numerous, and though 
somewhat larger and otherwise different from the eastern ruby- 
throat, might easily be mistaken for it by the casual observer. The 
shrill whistling of his wings, caused by the excessive attenuation ot 
the outer primaries, is, however, a peculiarity one is sure to notice. 
Near one of our camps we heard scores of Nuttall's whippoorwills, 
several of which were dimly seen, but the darkness prevented our 
making their acquaintance " autoptically." The dusky grouse 
(Tetrao obscurus), apparently common, was the only representa- 
tive of the grouse family we met with in the mountains, except the 
white-tailed ptarmigan, soon to be more particularly mentioned. 
Above eight thousand feet, Lincoln's sparrow was the most abun- 
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dant representative of the Fringillidce, although the white-crowned 
was also exceedingly numerous, and both possess very pleasing 
songs. 

In South Park we found the birds far less numerous than we 
anticipated. In the forests contiguous to it occur most of the 
species already enumerated, except of course the few whose verti- 
cal range is limited to an altitude considerably less than that ot 
the Park. Birds are also numerous along the willow-skirted 
streams, and many birds are met with among the pines that scanti- 
ly cover the low ridges by which the generally level surface of the 
park is diversified. Those properly characteristic of the Park 
itself number less than a dozen species, and are mainly such as 
characterize the Plains. The savanna and bay-winged sparrows, 
the horned lark, lark finch and meadow lark, the killdeer and 
mountain plovers are by far the most numerous. The savanna 
sparrow was so abundant on Jefferson Creek, that I killed nearly 
twenty one morning in an hour's shooting and found several nests. 
Near Fairplay, where we spent several days, the black-capped fly- 
catching-warbler ( Wilsonia pusilla) was the most numerous of the 
insectivorous species, the willow thickets along the Platte and 
elsewhere being full of them. An Empidonax was also common, 
as was Richardson's wood pewee. These with a single pair of 
olive-sided pewees ( Gontopus borealis) were the only representatives 
of the Tyrannidce met with in or about the Park. The Empidonax 
frequented the same localities as the flycatching warbler, and had 
the peculiar habit ( for a flycatcher of this group ) of hiding in the 
thickets so as to render it difficult to capture, like the Acadian fly- 
catcher of the East, of which it is its western analogue. Several 
nests were found, both of this species and the wood pewee. The 
white-bellied and cliff swallows were common Hirundines, the latter 
nesting under the eaves of the houses in Fairplay, and the former 
in woodpeckers' holes. The chestnut-backed snowbird was 
common, but the white-crowned and Lincoln's sparrow were by 
far the most numerous of the fringilline birds, as was Brewer's 
blackbird among the Icteridce, the only other species of this 
family observed being the common meadow lark. The warbling 
vireo was the only vireo observed, and this species even was not 
frequent. The common house wren was abundant, and the red- 
headed and the beautiful Williamson's woodpeckers (Sphyrapicus 
Williamsonii) were more or less common. We here shot our first 
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purple finches, and the song sparrow was occasional, being more 
numerous here than elsewhere on our journey. 

The vicinity of mount Lincoln was by far the most interesting 
locality we visited, where we spent a week in a hasty ornithologi- 
cal reconnoissance of the immediate region, our excursions extend- 
ing from about twelve thousand five hundred feet above sea-level 
to the top of Mt. Lincoln, whose bald summit rises to nearly a 
thousand feet above timber line. About thirty-five species were 
found ranging up to or above the limit of trees, the most of which 
were tolerably common. The hermit thrush, Audubon's warbler, 
the mountain and black capped chickadees, the rub3 r -crowned 
kinglet, the chipping and Lincoln's sparrows, the red-shafted, 
hairy, three-toed and yellow-bellied woodpeckers, the arctic blue- 
bird, the Canada and great-crested jays and the pine finch 
were all more or less common up to the forest line. The robin, a 
common bird throughout this portion of the mountains, was met 
■with far above the timber line, and its nest was found within a 
few hundred feet of the tree limit. The spotted sandpiper and 
the American ouzel were both seen up to the very source of the 
South Platte, and a nest of the former found at Montgomery, 
thirteen thousand feet above the sea. The rock wren was seen 
among the taluses above timber line, and the purple finch was a 
common bird at Montgomery. The bay-winged, the savanna and 
white-crowned sparrows and the chestnut-backed snowbird were 
all observed for a considerable distance above the tree limit. 
The white crowned and Lincoln's finches are eminently birds of 
the higher regions, as above ten thousand feet they appear to out- 
number all the other sparrows together. The broad-tailed humming 
bird already mentioned, continued common to far above timber 
line, being as much at home among the bright flowers growing on 
the highest parts of the mountains as in the valleys. The barn, 
cliff and white bellied swallows were also more or less abundant 
at the same elevation, but breed of course only lower down in 
the timber zone. None of the smaller birds were more abundant, 
excepting perhaps the two sparrows already mentioned, than the 
little black-capped flycatching warbler, which was more conspicu- 
ous, if not absolutely more numerous, among the dwarfed wallows 
and birches above timber line than at lower points, scolding the 
intruder from almost every bush heap ; this little bird being hence 
eminently an alpine species. Among the snow fields of the higher 
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parts of the mountains were found three essentially arctic species 
that were not met with below the region of snow. These were 
the tit-lark, the gray-crowned finch (Leucostkta griseinucha) and 
the white-tailed ptarmigan (Lagopus leucurus). The tit-lark was 
abundant, rearing its young here, some of which were hardly able 
to fly as late as the last week of July. The gray-crowned finch 
and the ptarmigan were both common. The latter descends into 
the timber in winter, when great numbers are killed for food by 
the miners. The only ducks seen in the alpine region was a single 
pair of the common goosander. A single gadwall shot on the 
Platte in South Park was the only other species of the duck tribe 
met with on the present journey. 

Near Colorado City two or three species of birds not yet men- 
tioned were obtained or observed. One of these was the little 
known Rocky Mountain swift (Panyptela melanoleuca) which was 
quite numerous about the high cliffs in the " Garden of the Gods", 
and of which with great difficulty we procured four specimens. 
It was nesting in inaccessible crevices and weatherworn holes in 
the rocks, about midway up the high vertical cliffs, some of which 
are not less than three hundred feet high. They seemed very wary 
for so small birds, and flew with great velocity, rarely descending 
within reach of our guns. The ground tit ( Ghamea fasciata ) 
was met with a few times, and on one of our excursions we saw 
a party of a dozen or fifteen woodpeckers of a species as yet ap- 
parently undescribed, and of which, unfortunately, no specimen 
was obtained. They were very wary, and led us a long chase 
over very broken country, at no time permitting us to approach 
within range of them. One was badly wounded, but finally 
succeeded in escaping. It was a species of the size and habits of 
Lewis's woodpecker, rising, like that species, almost vertically 
into the air in pursuit of insects, but was quite differently colored 
from any described American woodpecker. The tail appeared to 
be wholly white, except the middle pair of feathers, and there was 
also considerable white on the wings and about the head, the rest 
of the plumage being black. As we had too favorable a view of 
it to be mistaken as to its general characters, I mention it mainly 
for the purpose of calling the attention of other visitors to it, who 
may hereafter have the opportunity of visiting the mountains 
north-west of Colorado City. 

It is not of course supposable that in our hasty reconnoissance of 
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five weeks of so extended a region that we saw all the species to 
be found there at the time of our visit, though we can hardly have 
failed to notice many that were common. The water birds we had 
few opportunities to observe. Among the Gralke the greater and 
lesser tattlers (Qambetta melanoleuca and O. Jlavipes) the solitary 
and red-backed sandpipers (Rhyacophilus solitarius and Peliclna 
Americana) and the field plover (Actiturus Bartramius) were the 
only species seen besides the spotted sandpiper and plovers al- 
ready mentioned ; and these were ou\y met with at Lake Pass, 
the second week in August. The only heron observed was one 
seen at a distance near Denver ; and swimming birds were almost 
equally few. The absence of all flycatchers of the genera Tyran- 
nus and Myiarchus in the mountains, and the scarcity of the Syl- 
vicolkla} were noticeable features. The absence of the former at 
localities above seven thousand feet is not surprising, since they 
are emphatically southern forms ; but we confidently expected to 
meet with a greater variety of warblers. 

In conclusion, a few remarks on the ornithological faunas of the 
region under consideration. Although the elevation of the Plains 
at the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, is 
generally not far from six thousand feet, reaching seven thousand 
feet only on the divide between the waters of the Platte and the 
Arkansas at "Lake Pass," we have both at Denver and Colorado 
City a comparatively southern fauna, analogous in all essential 
features to the Carolinian fauna of the Eastern Province. From 
the base of the mountains up to about seven thousand five hundred 
feet we find a fauna more nearly analogous to the Alleghauian or 
to that of Southern New England. Thence upward to about ten 
thousand five hundred feet we have a zone more resembling the 
Canadian fauna of the East, or that of northern New England. 
From this point upward to the timber line the fauna is more anal- 
ogous to that of the Hudsonian, or that of the shores of Hudson's 
Bay and the valley of the McKenzie River. Above this we have 
a region dotted with snow fields, where are found several essen- 
tially arctic forms. 



